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THE ENTOMOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF VICTORIA (Inc) 


MEMBERSHIP 


Any person with an interest in entomology shall be eligible for Ordinary membership. Members of the 
Society include professional, amateur and student entomologists, all of whom receive the Society's News 
Bulletin, the Victorian Entomologist. 


OBJECTIVES 


The aims of the Society are: 


(a) to stimulate the scientific study and discussion of all aspects of entomology, 

(b) to gather, disseminate and record knowledge of all identifiable Australian insect species, 

(c) to compile a comprehensive list of all Victorian insect species, 

(d) to bring together in a congenial but scientific atmosphere all persons interested in entomology. 


MEETINGS 


The Society's meetings are held at the ‘Discovery Centre’, Ixtwer Ground Floor, Museum Victoria, Carlton 
Gardens, Melway reference Map 43 K5 at 8 p.m. on the third Tuesday of even months, with the exception of 
the December meeting which is held on the second Tuesday, lectures by guest speakers or members are a 
feature of many meetings at which there is ample opportunity for informal discussion between members with 
similar interests. Forums are also conducted by members on their own particular interest so that others may 
participate in discussions. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS (2008) 


$30 (overseas members $32) 

$26 (Over 100 km from GPO Melbourne) 
$18 
$20 

$ 7 (No News Bulletin) 

$35 (overseas Institutions $40) 


Ordinary Member 
Country Member 
Student Member 
Electronic (only) 
Associate Member 
Institution 


Associate Members, resident at the same address as, and being immediate relatives of an ordinary Member, 
do not automatically receive the Society’s publications but in all other respects rank as ordinary Members. 

LIFE MEMBERS: P. Cartvardinc, Dr. R. Field, D. Holmes, Dr. T. New, Dr. K. Walker. 


Cover design by Alan Hyman. 

Cover illustration: The pale Sun Moth, Synemon selene Klug, is an endangered species restricted to 
perennial grassland dominated by Austrodanthonui in Western Victoria. It is now extinct in SA, and was 
presumed extinct in Vic. until its rediscovery, in February 1991, by the late Frank Noelker and Fabian 
Douglas. The Victorian Populations are parthcnogenetic with all specimens comprising females, a most 
unusual trait in the Castniidae. Illustration by Michael F. Braby. 





Minutes of the Annual General Meeting 15 April 2008 

Present: D. Dobrosak, S. Curie, P. Marriott, D. Stewart, P. Carwardine, I. Endersby, 

L. Gibson. 

Guest: Melanie Birtchnell 

Apologies: P. Lillywhite, Ray MacPherson, Mark Hunting, Steve Brown, Adrian 

Rakimov, Dave King, Alena Glaister, Fabian Douglas, Tony Morton, K. Harris. 

Minutes: 

Minutes of the previous AGM [Vic.Ent. 37(3): 29] were accepted. P. Carwardine moved, seconded 
P. Marriott. 

Correspondence: 

\-r 

qy The Entomological Society of New South Wales Inc. 

University Student presentation day, Saturday 21 51 June 2008. 

All currently enrolled Post-Graduate students conducting research into any aspect of 
entomology at a NSW university are invited and encouraged to participate in the 2008 
Student presentation day conducted by the Entomological Society of NSW Inc. The 
venue for this year is tire Orange campus of Charles Sturt University. The local host will 
be Professor Geoff Gurr, Professor of Applied Ecology. Students will have 20 minutes to 
deliver air MSPowerPoint presentation describing their research. Up to an additional 10 
minutes rvill be reserved for questions from the floor. An abstract of up to 250 words 
must be emailed to garry.levot@dpi.nsw.gov.au by no later than Monday 2 nd June for 
circulation to the judging panel. The judging panel rvill comprise members of the 
Entomological Society' of NSW Inc. and other suitably qualified people. 

• Research Grants - call for applications received from the Australian Entomological 

Society Inc. Research grants to be awarded in 2009. The scheme is intended to encourage 
the advancement and dissemination of entomological knowledge, particularly in 
relation to the Australian fauna. The grants are primarily for small, short term projects 
and wil be available only to members of the AES society' of at least 12 months standing. 
For further details, please contact Prof. Geoff Gurr, GGurr@csu.edu.au 

Presidents Report: 

The invertebrate world holds a continued fascination for humans. 

Last week I received this report from Matilda (age 11) on a water boatman 'found in (her) 
swimming pool swimming under water. Weather: warm. Pool temp: 20°. Name: I think a 
boatman.' Then two pictures - a 'before' and an 'after'. 'Length: 2mm. (sic)' Down the bottom she 
has: 'Mr. Marriott, this creature was fascinating. It rose to the top of the water and somehow 
turned over and had wings and it flew away like a fly. How weird.' 

Earlier this year I had gone along with her year six class for their week long adventure camp. 
Charlie has an uncanny ey'e for caterpillars and found some Arctiid larvae and spent pupal cases 
under the picnic table where they had lunch and would spend ages staring into the sedges. And 
Josh was constantly at my side with creatures he had found and wanting to talk about them. 
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Even the most unlikely children would notice and bring something they had found in the oddest 
of nooks or crannies. 

Now most adults can turn these children aside with an admonition not to kill it or to be careful it 
may bite. And it is this sort of alienation from the natural world that can effectively create a barrier 
that later comes out as a lack of concern for wetlands, grasslands, marine environments and 'the 
bush' in general. 

I would argue that a collection of insects for a child will create an adult far more likely to preserve 
the bush than to bulldoze it. Being fascinated by a bug that can swim and fly leads to 
understandings that counter fear and adherence to stereotypes. Those that fear the wild places 
drain them, dredge them, cover them with concrete or argue that the feral goats should be left to 
graze them into a replica of the middle eastern deserts. 

Most of us will walk into a patch of Australian bush and instantly feel its diversity and value. And 
equally we can walk into a piece of degraded land and feel devastated by the politicians and 
developers that don't understand their impact in so many ways. The report last night on tire 
Tweed Councillors' compact with the developers that cleared the fragile coastal bush to build 
homes against all their planning laws and professional advice is one that is being repeated in 
marry places. One hopes that they will be held financially responsible for inundation and storm 
damage. But they are not restricted to far away places. Think Apollo Bay, Loch Sport, Pavnesville, 
Port Phillip Bay and so many more. 

Our Society has a role to play in this as each of us do. We need to speak out to our friends and 
communities when the big companies argue that their 'biological control agent' is species specific 
when it clearly isn't and is not even effective against the mosquitoes that are a nuisance to people 
who move into a wetland locality. Or contest the thinking of a developer who argues that 'a grab' 
is holding up a multi-million dollar development. 

Each of us has a role to play with children to let them understand that the natural world we live in 
is not a scary place that needs to be turned into a theme park for our convenience but is instead the 
powerhouse that enables us to exist. 

1 am proud to be associated with this Society and privileged to be part of the hard working 
members of the council. To Ian Endersby, who is the rock on which we build, to Daniel Dobrosak 
who puts together a very classy 'news bulletin', to Steve Curie who brings great ideas and is such 
an effective secretary and Peter Cowardine (Vice president), Peter Lillywhite, Ken Walker and 
David Stewart who each brings their talents in various ways to the council, we must all give our 
thanks. 

The coming year has some great new initiatives and interesting topics for meetings. I encourage 
everyone to be involved and keep this organization alive so that the future can have people for 
whom the natural world is part of everyone's thinking as we face the pressures of change to the 
very way we all live. 

Peter Marriott 
President 2007/8 

Treasurers Report: 

Little of the treasurer's report currently reflects the subscription increase from the start of this year 
(as the report is predominantly based on the previous financial year). Currently the accounts are in 
deficit $217 (with the Le Souef award having been paid out last year). Ian's calculations are that we 
will break even by the end of the year. We have received the books back from the auditors and all 
looks well. 

There are currently still 30 members subscriptions for this year outstanding! Come on chaps, 
that’s 5 months overdue! 
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I. Endersby moved society accounts correct and accurate, seconded P. Marriott. 

Editors report: 

The editor reminded tire meeting that he wishes to stand down from this role. 

The editor sincerely thanked all those people's efforts whom contributed their material to this past 
year's publications. 

Le Souef Award: 

No nominations have been received so far this year. 

Note: The Conservation and ENTRECS Committees are still in recess. 


Election of Office Bearers: 

The following positions have been duly elected and filled at the meeting: 


President 
Vice President(s) 

Hon. Secretary 
Hon. Editor 
Hon. Treasurer 
Public Officer 

Councillors (up to 8) D. 

Representative Councillor for 
Australian Entomological Society 
[Web Master] 


P. Marriott 
P. Carwardine 
S. Curie 
M. Birtchnell 
I. Endersby 
I. Endersby 

, P. Lillywhite, K. Walker, D. Dobrosak 
I. Endersby 

D. Dobrosak 


A.O.B.: 

P. Marriott went through the proposed plans for the new series of publications - aiming to 
document and illustrate all Victorian species of Lepidoptera. Peter showed the society a draft of 
the new publication which will ultimately be an estimated 32 page full colour booklet, with 
inclusive CD containing .pdf reference material. This would be tire first of the series, anticipated to 
be approximately 10-12 booklets; depending on the success of the first publication. Peter stressed 
and re-iterated that this publication, whilst using the society name, will not financially cost the 
society in any way at all. The first publication is completely dependent on sponsorship funding, 
which has yet to be finally approved. 

Meeting Closed: 20:40 

Minutes of the General Meeting 15 April 2008 

Present: D. Dobrosak, S. Curie, P. Marriott, D. Stewart, P. Carwardine, I. Endersby, 

L. Gibson. 

Guest: Melanie Birtchnell 

Apologies: P. Lillywhite, Ray MacPherson, Mark Hunting, Steve Brown, Adrian 

Rakimov, Dave King, Alena Glaister, Fabian Douglas, Tony Morton, K. Harris. 

Minutes: 

Minutes of the previous Members Meeting [Vic. Ent. 37(3): 30] were accepted. P. Carwardine 
moved, seconded P. Marriott. 
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Melanie Birtchnell - "Drunken Honeybees" 

Melanie gave us a fascinating presentation on "Drunken Honeybees". Melanie explained she is not 
from an entomological background, but from a botanical background. The published research was 
originally investigating "Long-term flowering patterns of south-east Australian melliferous 
species". 

Melanie went on to explain that the Drunken Honeybee component and subsequent presentation 
was a small part of her overall work. Melanie went on to show in great detail the results of her 
studies in answering 'can honeybees get drunk?' Melanie included many figures from her studies 
which showed a further insight into the mass deaths of Honeybees in not only Australia but also 
experienced in the USA. 

Membership 

Miss Jenny Holmes of Ararat duly elected as a member of the society. Jenny is interested in 
Lepidoptera. 

• Dr Tom Shakespeare from NSW duly elected as a member of the society. Tom also has an 
interest in Lepidoptera. 

• Received proposal for new members: 

Ms Melanie Birtchnell - Melanie has a general interest in Entomology. Seconded by L. 
Gibson. 

Next Meetingsdf you are planning to attend any of these meetings; please refer to the website for 
any last minute amendments. 


2008: 

Month 

Date 

Planned event 


May: 

20th 

Council meeting 


June: 

17th 

Members meeting 

Nature Illustration - insects that pollinate plants. 
Need to ensure Wildlife Artists of Australia are 




informed (Ian has contacts). 

July: 

15th 

Council meeting 


August: 

19th 

Members meeting 

Proposed forum for data recording 

September: 

16th 

Council meeting 


October: 

21st 

Members excursion 

Planned visit to AQIS at Tullamarine. 

November: 

18 th 

Council meeting 


December: 

9th 

Members meeting 

Please note, December's meeting date is 2nd 
Tuesday of December to try and avoid Christmas 
celebrations. 


Meeting closed at 21:42 


Minutes of the Council Meeting 20 May 2008 

Present: S. Curie, 1. Endersby, P. Marriott 

Apologies: D. Stewart, K. Walker, P. Carwardine, D. Dobrosak, P. Lillywhite, M. 

Birtchnell 

Minutes: 

Minutes of the Council Meeting [Vic.Ent. 37(6): 85] could not be accepted as insufficient members 
present. 
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Correspondence: 


The society has received the latest Australian Journal of Entomology 47(2), 2008 and 
Myrmecia 44(2). 

We have received a letter from Jenny Holmes who has volunteered records that she has 
collected of butterflies she has observed in her region. The society is grateful to Jenny for 
this offer and proposed that Jenny put's this information into writing so that we can 
publish as an article in the next publication. I. Endersby to follow up. 


Treasurers Report: 

General account $5760, Le Souef account $5093, $853 in cash. 

We have again emailed everyone for their subs this year; D. King, D. Franklin & J. Tuttle 
have subsequently resigned from the society. 

With the subs due in the l sl January, 22 people have yet to pay this year's membership 
renewal. 

Things are tight this year; if we get these subs in, we will make it through the year. 
Come on chaps, that's 6 months overdue! 


Editors report: No report available. 

General Business: 

Publication of booklet on collecting methods 

I. Endersby is working on reproducing some of the illustrations for this publication. 

Publication of Victorian Lepidoptera 

The publication is coming along very well. P. Marriott showed the council a working draft copy. 
Printing options 

It was proposed that S. Curie would follow up on a couple of alternative printing options for the 
society's regular publication. A due diligence exercise for ensuring we are getting the best value 
from our existing printers. 

Field Naturalists Club of Victoria's Terrestrial Invertebrate Group (TIG): 

P. Marriot has informed Alan Yen of our forthcoming agenda. 

Bugs Alive: Book Review 
I. Endersby reviewing Bugs Alive! 

Forum for data recording: 

P. Marriott to put paper together for this next magazine for discussion at the next council meeting; 
P. Marriott to chair / facilitate. 

It is understood that K. Walker also has a whole range of these tilings with developing 
technologies of what's happening on the web and has agreed to give a short talk on the web 
resources that he is both aware and involved in. 
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This meeting needs to also ensure that concern surrounding the continuity of information once 
existing publisher moves on is addressed. 

The meeting, to be held in August, will need a moderator and co-ordinator. 

I. Endersby will provide input for what we need to do to bring this together. 

P. Marriott to progress further with P. Lillywhite and K. Walker. 

Meeting Presenters: 

Our next presenter is not expected to value a membership subscription so the society is proposing 
a meal prior to the next Members meeting(June 17). Suggestions at the moment are to meet up 
locally about 17:30 for some food before going along to the museum for the members meeting. All 
welcome. 

Next Meetings: 

Nature Illustrations - P. Lillywhite to check with Enid Mayfield for doing this presentation. Peter 
will also check with Tiffany to also present at this meeting. 

I. Endersby suggested we should invite the Wildlife Artists of Australia should the presentations 
be going ahead as planned. Ian has contacts for this. 

I. Endersby to email out the agenda for this meeting; TIG to be notified. It is understood there are 
some artists working at the museum; I. Enderby to investigate with Katrina. 


2008: 




Month 

Date 

Planned event 


June: 

17th 

Members meeting 

Enid Mayfield studies and draws the 
insects that pollinate orchids. She will be 
talking about her work at the next 
meeting. 

July: 

15th 

Council meeting 


August: 

19th 

Members meeting 

Proposed forum for data recording 
meeting 

September: 

16th 

Council meeting 


October: 

21st 

Members excursion 

Excursion. Potential visit to AQIS at 
Tullamarine. 

November: 

18th 

Council meeting 


December: 

9th 

Members meeting 

Please note, December's meeting date is 

2nd Tuesday of December to try and avoid 
Christmas celebrations. 


Meeting closed at 19:05 
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Danaid Eggfly Hypolimnas misippus in Victoria? 

Ian Faithfull, 2 Jacana Drive, Carrum Downs, Victoria, 3201 

A single male of what I believe to have been the Danaid Eggfly Hypolimnas misippus (L.) 
(Lepidoptera: Nymphalidae) was very briefly observed at Frankston North, Victoria on 19 March 
2007. This appears to represent tire first 'wild' record for the species in Victoria. Such an aberrant 
occurrence, far beyond tire previously recorded range, puts in question the veracity and 
observational skills of the observer, so I will attempt to provide as full as possible a record of tire 
sighting. 

Background 

First a little background is needed. Males of H. misippus are most likely to be mistaken for males of 
the much more common and widespread Varied Eggfly H. bolinn (L.). That species was first 
recorded in Victoria by Burns (1962), who reported the capture of a male by Archie May in East 
Gippsland in 1962. Middleton (1974) reported a single male in a garden at Dimboola on 2 February 
1974. Further reports were published by Quick (1974): a sighting by' Keith Hateley at Kiata during 
May 1972 and a sighting of a single individual by Ray Manskie at Lakes Entrance in January 1974. 
The species was not included in the preliminary' distribution maps of Victorian butterflies 
published by the Entomological Society of Victoria in 1986. Neither Dunn and Dunn (1991) nor 
Braby (2000) mentioned any additional Victorian records. Smilhers (1985) reported various 
observations in tire Sydney area and at Maitland and Orange, NSW, from 1962 to 1971. Ferguson 
(1977) reported the capture of a female in January 1975 on Black Mountain, ACT. Smithers (1985 p. 
92) stated that "there does not appear to be any record of extensive unidirectional flight" for the 
species in Australia, and its occurrence in south-eastern Australia was considered to be "very 
irregular" by Braby (2000 p. 569), who mapped the whole of Victoria as part of its'temporary' or 
'transient' range. 

H. missipus on the other hand, is a much less common species in Australia. It is found through 
south-east Asia to northern Australia and occurs on Christmas Island (Moulds & Lachlan 1987), in 
north-west Australia, from Kunnurra, Western Australia to tire Cobourg Peninsula, Northern 
Territory', and from Torres Strait to Rockhampton, and is a "rare seasonal vagrant" in the North 
and Central Coasts of NSW, once recorded as far south as Penrith (Braby 200 p. 570). In northern 
Queensland it is very abundant in some years, e.g. at Townsville during long wet seasons in tire 
1970s, and may then become very scarce (Braby 2000). Miller and Morhaus (1975) reported that 
between 1969 and 1974 it had been "taken only twice" in the Northern Rivers district of NSW, a 
male on a hilltop 24 km west of Grafton on 13 April 1974 and a male in a garden at Lismore on 15 
May 1974. Brown and Brown (1982) reported the capture of single individuals in 1981 near 
Kempsey on 8 April, at Forster on 8 May and at Cundletown on 2 June. Smithers (1985 p. 92) noted 
that it "occasionally appears in coastal New South Wales well south of its normal range but there 
are no reports of obvious unidirectional flights". Evans (1977) documented the first record of the 
species for Norfolk Island, a female captured on 3 June 1974. Norfolk Island is approximately 1000 
km east of the closest part of the Australian mainland (north-east NSW). This record, if not tire 
result of human assisted dispersal, indicates that the species is certainly capable of long distance 
movement. 

I have no certain experience of observing H. missipus in tire field and have spent only a few months 
in tropical Australia. 1 have on personal record only a single possible sighting of H. missipus, a 
male, in the Mackay Botanic Gardens, Queensland, on 2 July 2006. However I have seen numerous 
males of H. bolinn. 
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Observations 

The individual butterfly which is the subject of this report was observed in the grounds of the 
Department of Primary Industries campus at 40 Ballarto Road, Frankston North, just to the west of 
the main administration building. Remembered details were written down within a few days. The 
duration of the sighting from first detection to the time I lost sight of the individual was perhaps 1- 
2 minutes. Hie sky was cloudless, the temperature in the mid 20s (Q and there was little or no 
wind. The maximum temperature that day recorded at Frankston was 23.4°C and minimum 13.5°, 
while winds were ENE at 6 km/h at 0900 hrs (summer time) and WSVV at 24 km/h at 1500 hrs 
(Bureau of Meteorology 2007c). In the preceding 10 days maximum temperatures ranged from 
19.2° to 30.5°, minimums from 11.2° to 19.3° and relative humidity at 1500 hrs from 53% to 97% 
(Bureau of Meteorology 2007c). Frankston weather data lacks rainfall records, but Momington, 
several km to the south, received 2.6 mm on 15 March. 

On 19 March at 1558 hrs I left the building, and turning to the north-west, saw the butterfly in 
flight. In the initial moments tire mode of flight and general dark colouration suggested a Crow, 
Enploca sp. (Danainae). In the next few moments the flight appeared much more like that of a 
nymphaline. The size of tire insect and tine motions in flight suggested a large Vancssn itcn. The 
flight pattern appeared unlike the more 'leisurely' H. bolinn, which from my experience beats its 
wings more slowly and includes more glide in its motion. This insect had a rather fast wing beat 
like V. itcn. Flying approximately NNW between 2 and 4 metres above the ground it wheeled and 
turned almost in a full circle (c. 300°). In this manouvere the butterfly was to my north west in mid 
afternoon so was between the sun and the observer. A large area of pale colouration on the 
underside of the hindwing, occupying more than half the wing was clearly visible. The possibility 
that this was a Euplocn again flashed briefly through my mind, rapidly followed bv doubt because 
of the large amount of pale wing underside and the absence of smaller white spots. The insect then 
disappeared behind a large Lcptospcrinum Incvigatum shrub. Running, I detected it again within a 
few seconds after it apparently flew from a perch on the ground beside an evaporative cooler 
attached to a glasshouse. 1 am not sure that it landed, but that seemed likely, as it was seen rising 
from about 1 m above the ground and flew over the glasshouse. Subsequent inspection, two days 
later, of the area where it may have landed indicated that the evaporative cooler was leaking water 
and there was a narrow band of wet soil very close to the area where the butterfly may have 
alighted. This area of mown lawn consisted of Couchgrass Cynodon dnctylon, Pnspnhim dilntntum, a 
few small Hypochoeris radicatn, a little Oxnlis comiculata and some Common Cudweed Euchilon 
involucratus. No Portulacn olcraccn, a known food plant (Braby 2000), was present, although plants 
were present in other parts of the grounds at the time. 

The butterfly then flew around three sides of another glasshouse, to tire north of the first 
glasshouse. Running in pursuit, 1 lost sight of it again. Within perhaps 20 seconds it was detected 
about 3 m above ground on the outer foliage of a Lilypilly Tree Acmenn siuithii (Myrtaceac), in 
early fruiting stage, growing at tire northwest comer of the administration building. It was 
perched, head up, with the wings half open (45-60°) sunning itself, although for some reason I was 
left with a nagging impression that it was perched head downwards. With the sun behind me and 
shining directly' on the butterfly I had a good view of the right forewing with the bright white 
patch surrounded by iridescent purple and knew for tire first time that this was a Hypolimnns sp. 
While thinking that I needed my butterfly net, 1 was able to approach to a distance of about 3 m, 
keeping the insect in view for perhaps 10 seconds. Then the butterfly flushed and flew rapidly at 
approximately 1-3.5 m height to the north, making approximately 4 turns (to east, then north, then 
northwest, then north) over a flight path of perhaps 35 m. It travelled over an asphalt internal 
road, across lawn and under some tall Btmksia integrifolin trees in the lawn before flying up and 
over a 2 m cyclone wire fence, bordering a major thoroughfare, Ballarto Road. There 1 lost sight of 
the individual. 
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I must admit I was excited. A Hypolimnns was a new record for the area. I took a very quick look at 
a Common and Waterhouse Field Guide and initially fixed on H. bolinn. Subsequent rumination and 
consideration of illustrations in Braby (2000) led to a change of mind. The exciting, but much 
harder to explain conclusion readied was that the insect was H. missipus. Discussion with Kelvyn 
Dunn about the flight behaviour and general appearance of the insect increased my level of 
confidence in the identification. The butterfly was approximately the size of a large V. iten, so 
would be an extremely small male if it was H. bolinn. Although viewed only in flight, the pale area 
of the underside of the hind wing was large, and occupied an area greater than half the wing. The 
upper forewing white patch was large and bright and surrounded by a zone of iridescent purple. 
K. Dunn informs me that the zone of colour around the white patch in the fore wing of H. missipus 
in his collection appears purple in comparison to H. bolinn, in which it is more blue, although 
Braby (2000) describes tire zone as "iridescent purplish-blue" in both species. K. Dunn also noted 
that H. bolinn would normally stay close to shrubbery and shaded places, in contrast to the 
butterfly observed, which during the brief period of observation was mostly in warm, sunny 
spots. It's rapid wing beat and fast flight appeared unlike that usually seen in H. bolinn. 

However tire individual may have been a small male of H. bolinn. Small adults of that species are 
known to occur when food is in short supply or when bred in captivity (P. Honan and K. Dunn 
pers. contms.). H. missipus usually perches on foliage below 1 m and favours perches such as rocks, 
twigs and other solid objects on the ground (K. Dunn pers. conrm.), behaviour that was not seen in 
the brief period of observation. 

On tire suggestion of K. Dunn I visited Tire Pines Flora and Fauna Reserve, immediately adjacent 
to tire grounds of the DPI campus, during mid afternoon of 21 March to check whether the 
individual, or perhaps another, was in tire area and might be found hilltopping on tire high dunes 
in the reserve. Three hilltopping Ogyris olnne (Lycaenidae) were seen but no other hilltopping 
butterflies. The afternoon was warm and very humid, with little cloud. 

Discussion 

Although H. misippus is normally not found further south than Rockhampton, Qld (Dunn & Dunn 
1991, Braby 2000), there appears to be a coherent and plausible explanation for its natural 
occurrence in Victoria at this time. But first, tire possibilities for 'unnatural' occurrence need some 
examination. 

There is always the possibility that a tropical butterfly seen in the Melbourne area is an escapee 
from the Melbourne Zoo Butterfly House. For example I reported a Vindula nrsinoc at Melbourne 
University on 11 January 1994, 1.5 km from tire Zoo (Anon. 1994). According to Patrick Honan 
(pers. comm. 21 March 2007 and in litt. 8 June), Invertebrate Specialist at tire zoo, escapes from the 
Butterfly House would total a minimum of "several dozen" per year and can be at least two or 
three per day on some days. Occasional escapees arc reported by members of the public, mostly 
from the northern suburbs (Brunswick, Coburg), with one as far away as Geelong. He stated (in 
litt. 8 June 2007) that staff of the butterfly house "Collectively ... can't recall any reports ... from tire 
eastern or southern suburbs, but it would be rare for us to hear about them. Over the last 20 years 
we've probably had 10 or so people ring up to report our butterflies ... and ... they tend to be close 
to the zoo". Patrick informed me that H. misippus had not been reared at the zoo for at least ten 
years. However they currently had H. bolinn in the butterfly house and occasionally and 
uncommonly bred small males about the size of H. missipus. It was possible, he thought, that 1 
might have sighted one such escapee. 

Another possibility is that the individual was reared and released by someone else. Accidental 
transport of juvenile stages from northern Australia is also a possibility. The likelihood of such 
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events is difficult to evaluate, but is probably remote. Presence of juvenile stages on agricultural 
produce or nursery plants seems unlikely. 

The most likely explanation for a natural occurrence of this species in Melbourne appears to be 
movement via atmospheric processes at the synoptic scale. In the week preceding the sighting an 
exceptionally strong low pressure trough extended over continental Australia from the north-west 
to tire south-east, associated with previous tropical cyclones (Bureau of Meteorology daily weather 
maps published in Melbourne newspapers). Cyclone George was a "very intense and physically 
large" system (Bureau of Meteorology’ 2007a) which crossed the coast near Port Hedland as a 
category 4 cyclone on 8 March, then moved south east, decaying to category 2 near Newman on 9 
March, and continuing further south-east to a point approximately 600 km east of Meekatharra by 
12 March. Cyclone Jacob, which followed immediately after George, crossed tire coast near Port 
Hedland on 12 March as a weakening category 1 cyclone (Bureau of Meteorology 2007b). 
According to Stewart Coombs of the Bureau of Meteorology (pers. comm. 11 April 2007), tropical 
cyclones tend to be fairly compact systems and do not generally carry insects. However Clarke 
and Zalucki (2004) cited several records of long distance insect movement associated with severe 
tropical storms and argued that the sudden invasion of eastern Australia by large numbers of 
Dannus plexippus (L.) (Nymphalidae: Danainae) in 1871 was most likely the result of carriage of 
butterflies on cyclonic winds from New Caledonia or Vanuatu to the northern Queensland coast. 

If direct movement of the Hypolimnas from the north-west in tire cyclonic systems did not occur, 
there is another possibility. These March 2007 cyclones and related long-lasting surface trough 
were associated with a very prolonged, strong, moist, north-easterly air flow over eastern 
Australia during most of February, resulting in part from markedly persistent 'blocking' high 
pressure systems over tire Tasman Sea (Coombs pers. comm.). A buttefly moving in these weather 
systems possibly’ could have travelled to Victoria from tropical eastern Queensland during the first 
half of March (Coombs pers. comm.). The records of the species on the North Coast of NSW by 
Brown and Brown (1982) were also associated with periods of north-easterly winds. North¬ 
westerly winds associated with the passage of low pressure systems to tire south of New Zealand 
are responsible for the appearance of Australian Lepidoptera, including Hypolimnns bolina and 
other nymphalids, in that country, but, less commonly, similar influxes are associated with 
tropical cyclones (Fox 1978). 

However, common insects, rather than rare ones, would have been most likely to make an 
appearance in southern Victoria under the conditions prevailing in the first two weeks of March 
2007. I am not aware at the time of writing of any other sightings or records of unusual northern 
species in Victoria during this period. 

The identity of the insect I saw cannot be confirmed and an element of doubt must always intrude 
on my claimed identification. But I believe I had a sufficiently good, if brief, viewing of the 
individual to claim it as Victoria's first 'wild' H. missipus. 
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Abstract 

New and interesting spatial and temporal distribution records are provided for twenty-one (21) 
eastern Australian butterflies. These records cover the region from the Eyre Peninsula, South 
Australia to Cape York Peninsula, Queensland. Reasons for range expansions or apparent new 
distributions are varied. In some cases, they may be due to lack of survey in the regions concerned, 
many being remote areas. In other instances, an availability of hosts as garden cultivars has 
enabled colonisation far beyond the natural ranges of some species. Importantly, in this era of 
environmental concern, one butterfly may have potential bioclimatic usefulness. In south-eastern 
Australia, the Plumbago Blue, Lcptotcs plinius might be able to act as a climatic marker, potentially 
capable of signalling future climate changes linked to projected global warming. 1 recommend that 
studies commence to determine the cool temperature sensitivities and breeding constraints of its 
juvenile stages. I also urge that collation of baseline distribution data in the southern part of its 
range begin, ideally before the closure of this decade. Repeated surveys are essential to clarify its 
range limits with exactness and confirm areas of absence in southern New South Wales. 

Introduction 

In this paper, I provide notable spatial and temporal distribution records for 21 eastern Australian 
butterflies based on my collecting and field studies in South Australia, Victoria, New South Wales 
and Queensland since 2000. Changes in knowledge of the ranges of butterflies can be due to 
various factors. Some of these include historical patterns of collecting, cyclic climatic changes, 
natural dispersions as rare events or migrations, relocation through human assistance, the 
propagation of larval hosts as garden ornamentals, or random larval host-plants shifts as part of 
adaptation. Where relevant, I suggest a likely reason for the new information. Lack of knowledge 
of butterfly distribution accounts for most. None appears to be due to global climate change, but 
others coincide with the planting of their larval hosts beyond the historic natural ranges of the 
butterflies, creating butterfly growth corridors. This report also incorporates notes on habitats, 
times of appearance and any localised wing-pattern variations, where pertinent. All distances 
given are bv road except where otherwise stated. In such instances, I have inserted 'ACF', 
colloquially, 'as the crow flies' wherever this better specifies an exact location than would a 
measure by road. (In a few cases where terrain obstructs a linear road direction, 'by road' clarifies 
this as the measure, where used). All times given for southern states using Daylight Savings Time 
(DST) during the period have been converted back to Australian Eastern Standard Time (AEST). 
This provides for closer agreement to a midday noon, important consideration in terms of species 
behaviour, and makes for agreement with times given for Queensland, which did not utilise DST. 
Voucher and other specimens supporting assertions are currently housed in the Australian 
National Insect Collection, Canberra, ACT (ANIC), the Museum of Comparative Zoology, 
Harvard, USA (MCZH), or in my personal collection (KLDC). Species taxonomy follows Braby 
(2000) except in one instance. In this regard, Vane-Wright & Gaonkar (2006) have determined that 
the taxon Arltopaln centmirus is from Java, Indonesia, and its name has at times been wrongly 
applied to this Australian Oakblue since the 1940s. Finally, species epithets are in the original 
spellings. (In my judgement, their ongoing retention creates stability, deemed necessary in a 
computer-literate world, and enhances digital efficacy of knowledge retrieval.) 

Hesperiidae 

Hcsperilln donnysa 

At 15km south-east of Sheringa, South Australia, on 24 October 2007 a few adults were flying 
inconspicuously over extensive sedge-lands bordering Lake Hamilton in late afternoon. Two male 
voucher specimens taken (KLDC, ANIC) both have an unusual yellowish suffusion to the upper- 
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side of the wings. This locality is slightly north-west of the distribution limit given by Braby 
(2000). McQuillan & Fisher (1985) had reported H. chrysotriclin at this lake where it breeds on 
Gnlmin trifidn , but I saw none during my visit. Irregular survey in this remote area means our 
knowledge of its distribution remains incomplete. 

Tarnctroccra pnpyrin 

My record, an intervening one, from 6km north-west of Narridy South Australia, 21 October 2007, 
is worthy of mention being north of the distribution limits indicated in the range-fill map by Braby 
(2000). However, Grand and Hunt (2001) reported having bred the species from a juvenile 
collected considerably further north at Port Augusta. Irregular survey in this region means our 
knowledge of its distribution remains incomplete. 

Ocybndistcs flnvovittntn 

Dunn & Dunn (1991) had recorded the southern limit of the species as Merimbula. Adults were 
abundant at Aslings Beach, about 2km north-north-east of Eden, New South Wales (ACF) where 
they fed at herb flowers near the end of the spit on 2 February 2008. A netted sample of 12 
Ocybadistcs adults suggested that this species out numbered O. wnlkcri by 5:1. Six females and four 
males of the former (preserved as vouchers), as well as the pair of O. wnlkcri, were all convenience 
sampled in 15 minutes (1245-1300h). I also sought out this species at various intervals south of 
Eden and at Mallacoota Inlet, Victoria, without success. However, the weather was often less than 
optimal for butterfly activity. Irregular survey in this region, confounded by the close similarity of 
this inconspicuous butterfly to a widespread sibling species, means our knowledge of its 
distribution remains incomplete. 

Ccphrcncs nugindcs 

The Orange Palm Dart has expanded its range throughout much of central and eastern Melbourne, 
since its discover)’ in Camberwell, Victoria, in autumn 1990, contradicting speculations (Crosby 
1990) that there would be climatic constraints. Some 37 suburban localities are now on record 
(Dunn & Dunn database), but the extent of the suburban-regional expansions remains 
undocumented in some areas. Over recent years, 1 have opportunistically sought out this species 
to determine its suburban distribution more fully. The years given below in brackets correspond 
with when I found evidence, but the species had probably established at a much earlier period, 
and nearer the central business district at least a decade ago. The distribution of this species near 
Melbourne is constrained by the availability of host palms in residential gardens and parklands. 
The range expansion noted is probably due to both ongoing dispersal of the juveniles stages on 
potted palms via local nursery trade and natural dispersal of tire adults at the local level once large 
populations established in regional areas. Their potential colonisation into the eastern foothill 
suburbs, where at altitude cooler conditions prevail, requires documentation. Despite their broad 
suburban occupancy, tire adults are still seldom seen, but juveniles are very’ easy to find. 

My records range from Williamstown (2007) northwards to Avondale Heights (2007), Moonee 
Ponds (2007) and Flemington (2001), and eastward via Parkville (1999), Collingwood (1996), and 
Donvale (2007) to Kilsyth (2007) (all KLDC). To the south-east it occurs along Port Philip Bay from 
St Kilda (2000) to Aspendale Gardens (2008), and at Carrum Downs (2006, Faithful pers. comm. 
2006) and Frankston central business district (2006) (KLDC). It has expanded south easterly from 
East Melbourne (Crosby 1994) to central Dandenong (2001), Dandenong North (1996), Endeavour 
Hills (2007), Wheelers Hill (2007) and Femtree Gully (2007), with outer suburban records 
extending to Berwick (2007) and Beaconsfield (2007) (KLDC). I also took a single male at Hamilton 
Reserve (220m asl.) near Upper Beaconsfield in the Dandenong Ranges in March 2000 (ANIC) as it 
fed during mid morning at garden Lnntnnn cnmnrn, but saw none in subsequent years of residence. 
This foothills locality falls beyond the radius of 40km from the Melbourne CBD, a perimeter from 
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within which Crosby (1994), Dunn (1998), Eichler (1999) and others have listed localities within the 
regions detailed above. The species probably occurs more widely in the northern and eastern 
suburbs of Melbourne, but I have infrequently searched these areas, and recent records of other 
observers, if any, remain unavailable to me. 

Documented expansion into the north-western suburbs presently appears limited. 1 searched 
opportunistically for larvae or recent shelters on long established Phoenix palms in this region in 
spring 2007. Residential areas inspected comprised Keilor East, Airport West, Essendon and 
Essendon North, Ascot Vale, Sunshine North, St Albans, Keilor Downs, Taylors Lakes, Sydenham 
and Deer Park. Despite my negative findings, localised populations may still be present in these 
suburbs. In some suburbs of lower socioeconomic status, vert’ few young palms decorate gardens, 
and in those suburbs of older establishment, the occasional date palms, especially those in 
parklands, were too high to search. 

Incidentally, 1 found no evidence of tine species on any garden palms in the Mildura-Renmark area 
in northern Victoria and South Australia searched opportunistically, but not systematically, in 
2007. Neither could I find any that same year in northern, coastal Tasmania. To the east, in New 
South Wales, Braby (2000) listed Merimbula as the southern limit at his time of writing, but the 
species is now breeding south to Boydtown (2008). It remains absent from Mallacoota in eastern 
Victoria, based on my most recent inspection in March 2008, but future colonisation there and in 
the other areas mentioned seems likely, given human assistance. 

Circumstantial and hearsay evidence suggests one of the first introductions to Victoria had 
occurred a few years earlier than 1990, the time of tire first confirmed captures (Crosby 1990) when 
populations had become sizeable, enabling detection by butterfly observers. Stephen S. Johnson 
(pers. comm.), then a teenaged local collector, once observed a large, undetermined, dark skipper 
flying about a garden palm in Stud Road, in central Dandenong, which from his description 
closely matched a female of this species. He had not seen anything like it before. I recall I was 
unable to provide a likely identification and mentioned that it sounded like a palm-dart, a species 
unknown from Victoria. I politely suggested Trnpczitcs symmomus, which he confidently denied, 
being familiar with this similarly large skipper as a rare suburban intruder. 1 lapsed in noting the 
date of his sighting, ca. 1983-84 from memory, the presence of a palm skipper being a big 
inferential leap at that time! Nonetheless, by the mid 1990s, local populations soon became 
obvious in Greater Dandenong (pers. obs.) and elsewhere (Crosby 1994). 1 now think that 
Johnson's observation was of C. augindes, rather than perhaps Bnhamia cxclamationis, the observed 
palm association making the latter very unlikely. Tins solitary adult, perhaps one of the very first 
to be transported as a juvenile on palms in the 1980s, does not imply any colonisation at that time. 
Establishment can take several seasons for an equilibrium density to be reached, thereafter 
enabling the population to withstand one or more unfavourable seasons, or other adverse events, 
which could eliminate smaller, precarious colonies or meta-populations. 

Papilionidae 

Crnphium mncfnrlanei 

During mid afternoon, on 2 January 2001, a single adult was seen in transit near Greys Bay near 
Bowen, Queensland. It flew swiftly at about 3-4m height near rocky outcrops towards Murray Bay 
from Greys Bay Rd. I made an overhead swing with the net in an attempt to secure it, but its 
forewing audibly struck the rim of the net, and immediately alarmed, it fled in frenzy. Tire rapid 
flight and the much darker hind-wing underside patterns enclosing a markedly narrow band, seen 
at close range, eliminated G. citrypylns, the only species with which it might be confused. Bowen 
represents a southern vagrancy record for an uncommon species, a rare spatial event, far beyond 
Ingham (Common & Waterhouse 1981) the supposed and likely limit of regular breeding 
populations in the wet tropics. G. macfarlanci is normally associated with rainforest margins, but 
this unsexed specimen in coastal woodlands was evidently just passing through. 
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Pnpilio ncgcns 

On 29 January 2008, in mid afternoon (1415h) I saw a solitary old female at Wingans Inlet, East 
Gippsland, Victoria. Flying westward, she rapidly crossed the inlet and, at 1.5m height, flew past 
the pier near where I was standing, then vanished into the shadows of the open forest-rainforest 
ecotone surrounding the car park. During two hours at the inlet, I saw no others. 

During the 20th century, there were only two published reports of this butterfly from far eastern 
Victoria (Clarke 1940, Crosby 1994). Since 1992, it appears to have become more regular at 
Mallacoota Inlet, with ongoing sightings and captures (Crosby 1994, G. Walker, pers. obs., KLD 
pers obs.). In 2008, for example, during mid and late morning of 3 March, adults were quite 
common. I counted six different males and two females in four different streets whilst driving in 
residential Mallacoota. Two males were retained as vouchers (KLDC). Moreover, adults were 
abundant throughout coastal New South Wales during February and March of 2008.1 saw males 
patrolling flowers and near Citrus in various towns along the South Coast. Some southern 
localities included: Bermagui (4 seemingly different individuals in 45 minutes), Bega (7 in 40 
minutes), Tura Beach (2 in 20 minutes), Merimbula (1 in 60 minutes) and at 2km north-north-west 
of Eden (3 in 10 mins about flowers). A male from tire final site was kept as a voucher (KLDC). I 
conducted these counts whilst driving slowly along residential streets noting any adults as they 
flew about gardens and blossoming trees. Wing condition varied from fresh to worn and even 
tattered. I also saw a solitary male flying in Tathra at the Cliff Top Reserve above the township, 
during a brief stop of 15 minutes, and another at Pambula Lake, again sighted in just 15 minutes of 
observations in woodland. In these areas, with the prevailing cool summer temperatures and 
frequently overcast conditions, adults were most active from mid morning to mid afternoon, 
inclusively. 

This is a large and conspicuous garden butterfly, one which locals easily recognise. A resident in 
Eden, watching me photographing a feeding male, told me the species was usually "rare" there. 
Another in Mallacoota, said that she had regularly seen "the large black Queensland butterfly" 
during tire last two summer seasons, sometimes "everyday", referring to the male flying in front 
of us, providing confirmation of her ability to recognise the species. She added that in her garden 
in Mallacoota, the butterfly often fed at red Hibiscus as well as Plumbago. In passing, she 
mentioned having seen and photographed a male the previous week (on 28-29 February 2008) on a 
visit to the vet in Eden! Coincidentally, this was at the exact site where I too had found several 
males patrolling and feeding at Plumbago bushes, albeit a few days later on 1-2 March (Figures 1 
& 2). Presumably we had seen the very same individuals - they are territorial and long-lived. Her 
anecdotal evidence of regularity suggests the species is breeding in eastern Victoria, although I did 
not seek juveniles to confirm this. Yet their breeding presence is documented to at least as far 
south as Tathra, New South Wales (Dunn & Dunn 1991) based on a pupa collected in 1981 
(KLDC). Further north, I found a fourth instar larva at Batemans Bay, Nevv South Wales in 2008, 
where an elderly man told me he had seen adults "every year of late". He distinguished the sexes 
by colour, but believed them to be different kinds of butterfly. Hence, P. ncgcns now seems to be 
common in some years in southern New South Wales. Its increased abundance is primarily linked 
to the expansion of townships resulting in greater availability of cultivated Citrus, and perhaps 
secondarily influenced by a reduction of parasites under the lengthy drought conditions this 
decade. 
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Figures 1 & 2 [Video frames]. Two aged males of P. acgctts feeding at Plumbago auriculata (2km 
NNW of Eden, NSW, on 2 Mar 2008 at 1500-1510h AEST). 

Pnpilio anthrax 

On 9 January 2001,1 found a female flying in deep shade in rainforest, at 20km (by road) south of 
the Bloomfield River crossing in Queensland (1430-1445h), along tine road from Cape Tribulation 
to Cooktown. A male was later (1500-1530h) seen feeding with Graphium sarpedon and Euploea 
Sylvester at Lantana camara bringing roadside-rainforest, 16km (by road) south of the Bloomfield 
River crossing. Subsequently I photographed a second male as he fed at water trickling over rocks 
at 1630-1700h, 4km south (by road) of the Bloomfield River crossing. On 5 January 2002, I video- 
recorded a male at Luana Creek, 6km south (by road) of the crossing as he fed at mud soaks 
between 1500-1600h. These four records are from the northernmost extremity of its narrow range 
in the wet tropics, a region inhabited by the endemic subspecies, egipitis (Braby 2000). Although 
the butterfly is not uncommon in the Bloomfield area, 1 have not yet managed to find the species 
in the seemingly suitable rainforests to the north of Cooktown, despite repeated searches. 

Papilio ulysses 

An adult was seen on 19 January 2001, at ca.l500h, 2-3km south of Koumala (south of Sarina, 
Queensland) flying near paperbark and pandanus woodland. This record is from its regular 
southern limits where the species is probably uncommon. 

Ornithoptera priamus ssp. ?macalpinei 

On 7 January 2002 at 1210h, I observed a female birdwing flying high in the rainforest canopy 
along Myall Creek, on Cape York Peninsula. The site was downstream from the Pax Piel Bridge 
reached via the Peninsula Development Road, about 55km east of Weipa, Queensland. Later at 
1300h, immediately before a brief rain shower, a second female fluttered l-2m above ground along 
a vehicle track through riparian scrub, upstream from the bridge. Peter Fox, who was collecting 
with me at the time, sighted another female further along Myall Creek after I alerted him to the 
presence of the species, but neither of us held a permit to secure any adults. On my second 
encounter, I could have been within arms-length of where she was inspecting larval hosts, 
hovering in oviposition flight indeed close enough for a sequence of video-photography, were it 
not for an impeding barrier. These images may have enabled subspecies determination if the 
alleged differences between macnlpinci and pronomus really hold. All that separated me was a brief 
wade, to perhaps waist depth, five metres across a muddy creek, but possible crocodile presence 
served as a strong deterrent. She appeared in good condition, yet attracted no males inferring a 
sparse population at the time, and eventually flew off into the upper canopy. After the weather 
deteriorated, Peter and I searched for an hour or more on the larval food plants for juvenile stages, 
to photograph these as evidence of the species presence, but found none. By 1715h, Pachliopta 
polydorus was flying in light rain about these same hosts and as dusk approached, we reluctantly 
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departed south. Others with handling licences may wish to explore this site, perhaps later in the 
wet season when more adults might be present, and should secure several of both sexes for 
taxonomic examination. Our three observations may have involved just the same individual, but 
we both agreed it was not 0. euphorion, a southern species much darker in facies. It was likely to 
have been macnlpiitci which occurs at Iron Range, about 113km east-south-east (ACF) of this site, 
but birdwing enthusiasts worldwide will no doubt be intrigued and delighted to know of another 
isolated population on Cape York Peninsula. Infrequent historical and irregular contemporary 
survey in this very remote and seasonally inaccessible region means our knowledge of species 
distribution is incomplete. 

Pieridae 

Eurciim hccnbc 

At Milton, New South Wales, on 27 February 2008, I saw a single, large summer form, female 
flying in the residential area near the hospital during late morning. The species is probably an 
overlooked local resident. However, there are very few museum or literature records of this 
species from the South Coast according to my database holdings, so for the present I regard this 
one as noteworthy. Lack of retention of specimens of this common species by collectors over the 
years perhaps reflects inadequate knowledge of its southern limits. 

Nymphalidae (Satyrinae) 

Hxjpocysta metirius 

Drum & Dunn (1991) recorded this satyrine south to Eden, New South Wales, based on historic 
material (1960) in the ANIC. In 2008, I confirmed the species as still locally common south to 
Bellbird Creek, about 4.5km north of Eden. I believe that tire species may have occurred south of 
Eden, but residential clearing at Two Fold Bay in tire last 50 years or so and forestry operations 
further south may have limited potential habitat. I searched briefly at Quarantine Bay, Boydtown, 
the Mt Imlay area, Nadgee Nature Reserve, and at the Wallagaraugh River highway crossing, but 
weather conditions were often less than optimal, precluding a conclusion of absence at this stage. 

Mycalesis terminus 

In the early afternoon of 31 December 2000,1 found three adults at the Isis River crossing, east of 
Childers, in southern Queensland. At this southernmost part of its range (Braby 2000), adults have 
been taken previously only in October and November (Braby 1995, MCZH). This first summer 
record suggests the adult presence continues through summer, and it may even extend into early 
autumn, available records now provide greater insight into the speculated seasonal flight period at 
this latitude. Limited survey in this region means our knowledge of its local temporality remains 
partial. 

Hctcronyinplm mcropc 

On 25 October 2007, I took a fresh male in grassy scrubland at 9km north-west of Port Lincoln, 
South Australia, near the Port Lincoln Prison. Knowledge of the species in the area dates to 1913 
(ANIC), but Braby (2000) omitted the tip of the Eyre Peninsula in his range-fill map, albeit in the 
accompanying text he had sourced Dunn & Dunn (1991) for the locality. Moreover, Fisher (1978) 
and McQuillan & Fisher (1985) each listed Port Lincoln for H. mcropc, while the latter stated that 
the species is common there. There are other areas of grassy eucalypt forest at about 54-56km 
north-west of Port Lincoln which I lacked time to inspect. I would encourage others to search them 
for more populations. 

Tisiphonc hclcnn 

I noted several adults including a female close to the coast in Ella Bay National Park, near Innisfail, 
Queensland, in January of 2001 and 2002. They were active in late morning and early afternoon 
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beneath the canopy in dense rainforest. Adult presence in January is remarkable, as in my 
experience their flight is quite seasonal at altitude in the Bluewater and Cardwell ranges, mostly in 
the cooler seasons of spring and autumn. Hence, I aright have expected the species would be 'on 
the wing' near sea level in winter rather than arid suauner. Braby (1993) first reported this coastal 
locality for the species, but gave no details of the month(s) for which tire observer, L. Ring, had 
found it. There is no voucher specimen in the Ring collection in tire ANIC (E.D. Edwards pers. 
comm. 2007), his record evidently being a sight observation. I recognised no Gnlinin sieberinna with 
certainty at tire site, but tire adults were strongly associated with young tussocks of what seemed 
to be a different sedge, possibly C. nspera, which is perhaps a replacement food plant, locally. 
Ecological knowledge of this species is still fragmentary. 

Lycaenidae 

Arhopala eupolis 

Males of the Purple Oak-blue were conmron patrolling and perching on Mdnlcucn trees and 
misdetoe (a Dendrophtlioc sp.), conspicuously occupied by Green Tree Ants ( Oecophylla smnrngdina), 
in scrubland at Abbot Point, Queensland. They were flying in fair numbers between 1800-1830h on 
2 January' 2001, being tiren the commonest active species. This locality is well within its lengtiry 
range, but I drought dreir evening flight activity to be notervordry. In my experience, few butterfly 
species are plentiful from late afternoon onwards in the Australasian tropics (Dunn 2005). During 
evening, they were accompanied by a few females of Hypolycaena phorbas, one female of Anthcne 
seltuttus (both species similarly linked to tire ant), one Euploca core, and one Melnnitis ledn, the latter 
being crepuscular. 

Deudorix epijarbas dido 

I collected several males as drey perched iir canopy on tire summit of Mt White, near Coen, 
Queensland, on 6 January 2002. I arrived on tire summit at 1015h, but the species was not seen 
until 1500h. The sedentary males rested rvidr wings open and perched for lengthy periods, 
remaining inconspicuous unless disturbed. They occasionally darted out to investigate other 
males, and pronrptiy returned to tire same general perching area following territorial iirspections. 
Males perdred some four metres above ground, and none flew lower down. Braby (2000) did not 
include die Coen area in die known distribution, but the butterfly's presence further north at Iron 
Range remains well known (Monteith 1972). Infrequent historical and irregular contemporary 
survey in this remote region means our knowledge of species distribution is incomplete. 

Theclinestlies scintiUata & Prosotnsfclderi 

Braby (2000) recorded T. scintiUata soutii to Mt Nebo near Wollongong, New South Wales. On 26 
February 2008, I netted a single male 2km east of Saddleback Lookout (on die Old Saddleback 
Road), perched about 4-5m up in a rainforest tree. Its speedy flight distinguished it from several 
Prosotas feldcri males with which it shared airspace and which intercepted it in flight. P.fcldcri was 
also present at the Lookout proper and it too was previously known only as far soudi as 
Wollongong (Dunn & Dunn 1991), based on a specimen in the ANIC taken by Atkins in 1969. 
Later, Braby (2000) specified 'Mt Nebo' citing contemporary records for that southern limit for P. 
feldcri. My locality extends the ranges of bodi species south to the Kiama district. Infrequent 
historical and irregular recent survey on die South Coast means our knowledge of species 
distribution remains incomplete. 

Antherte lycaenoides 

On 19 January 2002,1 observed a single female of this species at Tannum Sands, Queensland. The 
adult had perched with wings closed on a shrub in 'Millenium Park'. Its underside clearly placed 
it to genus, and upon flight, the white forewing spots were visible. Only metres away I collected 
several males and one female of A. seltuttus (between 1040-1115h). This latter species' 
soudiemmost presence (Dunn & Dunn 2006) coincides with the presence of Oecophylla ants in the 
parklands, which attend larvae of both Antliene species at times. The female A. lycaenoides escaped 
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and I did not see another during an extended search. Although this would seem an anomalous 
distribution record, I remain confident that the species was determined accurately. It was probably 
a rare event, but irregular survey in this remote region means our knowledge of species 
distribution remains incomplete. 

Mcgisba strongylc 

A single female was collected on 7 January 2002, from atop Pax Piel Bridge on Myall Creek, about 
55km (by road) east of Weipa, Queensland, as she flew near large Macaranga trees in riparian 
scrub. In my specimen (KLDC), tire only one seen, the forewing white patch is much narrower 
than some females from near Cairns with which I compared it, and was of similar width to that of 
southern males. Further seamens, particularly males, are required to determine if this population 
on western Cape York Peninsula, a broad region where the species has otherwise been unrecorded 
(Braby 2000), represents a distinct local form. Very’ irregular survey in this very remote region 
means our knowledge of species distribution is incomplete. 

Leptotes plinius 

Ted Edwards recently drew my attention to an observation of his of L. plinius "at South Durras", 
just north of Batemans Bay, "in the 1990s". The localised swarming of this species around its larval 
host plant makes his sight record, albeit "at a distance" and without recognising any wing 
characters, almost certain to species level. However, Ted felt a museum specimen from the South 
Coast was necessary for a citable range-end record, the southernmost confirmed locality being 
Wollongong, New South Wales (Braby 2000). He advised though, that autumn would be the 
optimal season to seek records from this locality or further south, but since 1 planned to be in the 
area in late February, I decided to search opportunistically nonetheless. In late afternoon on 27 
February 2008, I stopped at Merry Beach near Kioloa. Despite poor weather, I soon collected a 
single male as it flew about a Plumbago bush (Plumbago auriculata) near tire ocean shore. I now felt 
confident of finding the species in the Batemans Bay region and headed south full of enthusiasm. 
The following day, 1 inspected, with permission of landowners, several large flowering Plumbago 
bushes in the suburb of Surfside and a few about the town centre, but disappointingly, all were 
without adults. However, one bush in Bavardo St. on the southern side of town had several males 
flying about its flowers, and a voucher was soon collected (KLDC). I also inspected many 
Plumbago bushes at Narooma and further south in New South Wales, and at Mallacoota in eastern 
Victoria, without success. Lack of collector interest in this abundant and widespread, garden 
butterfly has meant that its southernmost limits have not been determined with certainty. 

Thcclineslhcs sulpitius & Euchrysops cncjtis 

Many adults of T. sulpitius were still flying on salt pans behind Greys Bay, at Bowen, Queensland, 
at 1700h, on 2 January 2001; the treeless mudflats remained well sunlit, without obvious 
lengthening shadows. On this occasion (at 1700h), 1 also captured a solitary E. cncjus female 
feeding 4m up at a flower of a tall Acacia adjacent the shore. Such late flight and feeding activity I 
considered noteworthy in this part of Australia, unlike in cool temperate latitudes where it is a 
regular occurrence on hot summer days (Dunn 1998a). 

Discussion 

Of the new distribution records obtained, one abundant species is of special interest. Its range 
appears to cease abruptly in southern New South Wales, despite an availability of host plants in 
local gardens farther south. The native host of the Plumbago blue butterfly, L plinius, is P. 
zcylanica, which naturally occurs south to Grafton in northern New South Wales (Braby 2000). 
However, utilisation of the ornamental, P. auriculata, by the larvae, has enabled major range 
expansion of the butterfly to Sydney (Waterhouse 1903, Rainbow 1907). Further extension into the 
South Coast of New South Wales (viz. to near Durras) occurred at an unknown time much later 
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that century. For instance, its establishment to tire north at Wollongong was only recently reported 
(Braby 2000). Irrespective of tire exact timings, I think the range expansions primarily hinged on 
the increased presence of host plants in residential gardens, obviously essential to tire butterfly's 
survival. However, the rise of 0.5-0.9°C in air temperatures in Australia since tire beginning of the 
20 th century (Salinger et. al. 1996 dted in Beaumont & Hughes 2002), slightly higher than the global 
average, may have had some secondary influence. Unfortunately, the bioclimatic envelope of this 
species, inclusive of the factors that dictate its latitudinal width, remains unstudied, limiting any 
climate-based conclusions at this stage. 

It is, of course, possible that the butterfly’ breeds south of Batemans Bay, where, if it does, it may be 
increasingly uncommon, highly seasonal or sporadically present, at odds with its familiar ubiquity 
in the warmer north. To circumvent its likely scarcity' in the cooler climes, regular observations 
over several seasons southward from Batemans Bay would be required to establish, with certainty, 
the present extent of colonisation. On available evidence of absence, I suggest this butterfly could 
serve as a vital flagship, signalling climate change in Australia, connected to projected global 
warming. Moreover, in absence of any other obvious candidates, I urgently advise that its range, if 
any, beyond Batemans Bay be confirmed this decade as a priority’. 

The initial expansions to Sydney occurred over 100 years ago, and the butterfly has had ample 
time to invade townships farther south. An absence of records from the far south of New South 
Wales and eastern Victoria (Dunn & Dunn database), where the ornamental is similarly common 
suggests climatic or other limitations have halted further major expansion. A monitoring project, 
in which local residents could actively participate as part of a public environmental campaign, 
would help clarify the distributional boundaries of regular and spasmodic occurrence along the 
entire South Coast to Victoria. Once precise baseline data are collected, and the species is deemed 
ecologically suitable for this purpose, an availability of garden host plants in the towns in the 
south-east is already on hand should any expansions subsequently occur. Importantly, Plumbago 
plantations situated at regular intervals along major, southward carriageways (creative of 
aesthetic roadside appeal too as it is an attractive flowering plant), would promote 'butterfly 
growth corridors' permitting dispersal through woodlands and forests to the residential sink 
areas. The towns themselves, with their presently ample supplies of host plants, would then act as 
'source populations' from which later expansions might begin over extended time. Hence, as part 
of a longitudinal study, these corridors could enable measurement of anticipated latitudinal 
spread of the butterfly over the next several decades. If it be shown that the southernmost climes 
are demonstrably too cool for the butterfly in the present climate, then any major range changes 
over the next 30 years or so would deserve investigation into their causations. I believe potentially 
supportive evidence of the effects of significant global or continental climate change, if or when 
that might occur, could then be obtainable. Corresponding data indicative of climate-impacted 
distributions are already available for some North American and European butterflies (Beaumont 
& Hughes 2002) probably because, compared with Australia, their species distributions are better 
known. 
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GENERAL ACCOUNT 


Bank Account (1138) 
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Bank Account 2532 

Commonwealth Bank Fixed Deposit 2400 

4932 


Auditors Report: 

I report that I have audited the year 2007 accounts of the Entomological Society of Victoria, 
comprising the Statement of Receipts and Expenditure - General Account, the Statement of 
Receipts and Expenditure for the Le Souef Memorial Fund and the Statement of Assets as at 31 
December 2007.. 

The audit procedure examined the accoimt books and records of the Society, including bank 
statements, deposit books and cheque books. 

In my opinion the accounts are properly drawn up and accurately record the financial transactions 
of the Society. Further, the financial records of the Society are in accordance with applicable 
accounting standards. 

S.J. Cowling 

13 March 2008 
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Bugs Alive: a guide to keeping Australian invertebrates. Alan Henderson, 
Deanna Henderson & Jessie Sinclair. Museum Victoria. 2008. 188 pages. 

Paperback. RRP $32.95 

Staff involved with the research, development and maintenance of the Bugs Alive exhibit at the 
Melbourne Museum have based this guide on their personal experiences. For 91 different species 
of invertebrate they give a page of information which starts with a 5 - point scale indicating degree 
of difficulty from beginner to advanced. 

The page continues with a brief description of tire general biology of tire species, what it requires 
in terms of food and water, and routine care on a daily, weekly and as required basis. Because 
breeding is one of the main purposes for keeping invertebrates captive, there is information on 
how to sex individuals and a paragraph on mating and egg-laying behaviour and tire care of early 
instars. Housing is given a separate section covering enclosure size, substrate, other furnishings, 
temperature, humidity and lighting. Finally there is a box with special considerations, whether 
other invertebrates can be included in the exhibit and similar species to which all of the foregoing 
also applies. Every' species is illustrated with air excellent colour photograph. 

As well as individual species descriptions there are general chapters on housing, food and water, 
health, and building displays, where much more detail can be given than in the individual 
sections. All sorts of equipment is described, there is a recipe section, and even details of how to 
repair integument injuries with superglue. 

"Bugs" is used in tire most general sense that I have ever seen. It ranges from tire Hemiptera 
(where it truly belongs) through all of tire insect orders, spiders and scorpions, centipedes and 
millipedes, and slugs and snails. Bugs sens. Int., nrinibeasts, creepy-crawlies and critters are terms 
I abhor but it is a battle I cannot win. 

Incarcerating any animal raises questions of ethics. The authors urge a sense of responsible care 
by providing the right conditions and not causing distress by neglect. The justification for keeping 
invertebrates is its educational value, they are cheap to house and feed and they don't take up 
much space. How well individuals respond to handling is stressed but I wonder if this should be 
encouraged, from the effect on the animal, not the risk of being bitten. 

Warnings are given to check State legislation before collecting from the wild; perhaps further 
warnings should have been given about releasing captive bred invertebrates in inappropriate 
localities. 

Overall, how does the book rate? It is well designed, helped by the consistent layout for each 
species. The text is quite repetitive within groups of species but you won't notice this if you only 
refer to the species you intend to keep. Information and guidance is comprehensive and the 
photographs are excellent. The book is not expensive by modem standards. 

Our Entomological Society exists to promote the study of insects and, by extension, other 
invertebrates. If this book encourages people to appreciate invertebrates which leads to them 
making and publishing new information it has provided a valuable service. Even if it only results 
in them forgoing household insecticides it is to be applauded. 


Ian Endersby 
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